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coffee. Then he paid calls until nightfall. As
a preparation for an evening party, " I have my
hair dressed and put on evening shoes. About
eleven o'clock or midnight, but never later, I
come home, play, laugh, cry, read, go to bed, put
the light out and always dream about some of
you." This account occurs in a highly strung
letter which Chopin wrote on Christmas Day,
1830, to Jan Matuszynski. In it are mingled
melancholy, apprehension and a charming affec-
tion. He enjoins his friend to visit his beloved
parents and sisters as often as possible, to fill his
place in the family. It is clear that, for all his
preoccupation with the society of Vienna, he was"
lonely and homesick. German voices and in-
tonation intensified the mood by their harshness ;
and when, in a restaurant, he heard a German
say, " God made a great mistake when he created
the Poles," a great fury possessed him.

Only fine music could compensate for his soli-
tude. Of that, happily, there was an abundance.
He was invited to numerous musical parties. Dr.
Malfatti (he who had attended Beethoven) fre-
quently invited him to hear music in his house.
One of the concerts there was an enchanting
memory. The tall windows of the music-room
were thrown open to a wonderful midsummer
night. Bright moonshine, fountains playing, the
warm air laden with the scent of an orangery,
a magical Vienna within view, music filling the
dimly lit room and stealing out to the terrace to
find another audience there - only one of Chopin's